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ENVIRPNMENTAL EDUCATION 
IN WASHINGTON STATE SECONDARY SCH&OLS 

.'>■■■:■ ; ' ■ . 

I. WHAP5 THIS ALL ABOUT? 

(A) --.AND WHY ME? 

The purpose of the document you are now rea(;iing is to guide a comprehensive 
revie>y and improvement in the environmental education received by 
Washington State's secondary schooi students. It comes to you frorh the. 
Office of the State Superintendent of Pubiic Instruction in Qlympia. We're 
glad it's in your hands for a number of reasons: 

You may be a CLASSROOM TEACHER "J 

... in which case you can use the four goals for environmental education 
outlined in this document, plus any sections you find particularly 
important to your task, and conduct a review of the environmental content 
of your courses. You can locate suggestions in these pages (all sections 
are referenced in the Conceptual 'Guide and again in the Checklist, Section 
IX) and in the Washington State materials referenced here to make specific 
improvements in the courses you offer. • We're aware you may never have 
considered yourself an envirpnmentai educator before — we think otherwise 
and hope youMl read on* a bit to see why. We're, also aware that you may 
be. S^ble to extend your review to include your entire school or district; 

: * \ . . ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

it is^ often the individuals teacher that succeeds in instigating this 

V ■ " ' ■ ■ - .■ / ' . - . 

essential form of evaluation. We hope this document, particularly- the 
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• ' Checklist to be found at the end, will help yog and t"hat you get a little 
h$lp from your friends. ' Please let us know directly any way in which we 
can help. ' * 

You may be a CURRICULUM SUPERVISOR 
',' .♦.in which case you can use the full scope of this document to review 
the environmental education received by a typical secondary student In 
your distdct. We hope you'll be able to introduce the appropriate 
teachers ^o the appropriate sections^ of this report . and that this will 
help you stimulate greater continCiity and congruity In the environmental 
education provided in the curriculum you supervise. We're especially 

• . ■ * • ■ . 

hopeful that y^u will be instrumentll in acquiring the time that full 
review and implementation will take and in encls.uraging interdisciplinary 
coop,eration wherever appropriate among your teachers. 



- You nrny be a DEPMITMENT CHAIRPERSON » 
...in which case we hope^, you will use this document to review with your 
department how successful you are in achieving the four goals set forth 
for enVironn^entar*^ucation. If you don^t think, environmental education 
has anything to do wit^i your departnrfent, please read onl We think 
otherwise, and \ye hope^ou'll be able to work with other chairpersons to 
coordinate a school-wide review oi the environmental education received 
by your students. ^ . I ^ , 

You may be a DISIRICT SUPERINTENDENT or a PRINCIPAL — 

.iir which case we hope you will read this document thoroughly and then 
use tne Checklist at the end to coTiduct a full review with your staff to 
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Achieve more coheriRnt, consciou? environmental education^inVouT school or 
diMflct, ' We ^ think y an jespeciaiiy important role in helping 

teachers utilize the school operation itself, as one of the most effective 
tools for environmental education, isomething we stress in Section VK 

. In 3hort, we'd like to have the' ear pi every secondary educator in the 
.State, but weVe especially happy to have ybi^rsl We, think you have an 

impprtarit role precisely biecause of how we perceive , environmental 
. education. And' we believe the four goals for environmental education 

develope<ii> in this document can help you improye and.eyaluat.e your own area 

of responsibility in secondary education. 

(B) ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCAtltON FOR THfi^ 19«0*S 



Environmental education is so pervasive that each subject area that makes 

. ■ ■ . '■ ■ . ♦ . . .. ■ ■ 

up a secondary program has importar^ environmental content, . Even school 



opei^ajtion, as it is observed and understood by students, conv€{ys 
envtronmental lessons. As you read through and use this document you will 




find that most secondary ischool lMiFCt areas are described as having some 
^ specific contribution to mak^ to environmental education. Our approach 
to you,' ^king you to investigate^ ypur own role as an environmental 
educator, is based on .'the . prerrjise that doing so, will strengthen the 
overall quality of your program— not just its environmental impact, 

. ■ ■ ■ - . 

♦ ' * ■ ■ ■ . . 

Wej6elieve that multidiscipl]nary exposure to erivironmental content is 
iessiential to a stiidejnt'i u^^^ environment. 



•To improve'f^eh^onmental education throughout an entire disirict does not. ' 

■ ••' ■/ . . ... ■ • . ; : 

hecessarily mean there Is a need^to rush out? and create new staff positions! 

and projerams. ; Rather, It requires .that all staff become aWare of the \ 

■ . ♦ 

opportunity they have for providing conscious, planned environmental 

■ ■ » « i ■ ^ 

■ X. - " ■ * '■> " . • ^ » • • ■ * 

education within the existing pnogtam. ^ Of course this kind of awareness 
and planning will fequi re more than reading these pages. Suggested in 
these pages, however, are practical steps that will stimulate effective 

... . ■ ".t ■ -: ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ - « • . 

environmentai edufcation. 

The origins of the current mandate to carry on this assessment afPd 
improvement in environrtnental education can be traced back almost twenty 
years in State education guidelines, proclamations, and programs* The 
Basic Education Act and current high school, graduat^n. requirements (see 
especially WAC 180-56-026) combine to make the <;hallenge immediate, because 
environmental educa.tip^n i» basic • % * 

■ * ' ■ . ' . ♦ . , •* • 

In the last decade concern for the environment has strengthened and spread 
among a body of people and institutions yhose concerns are the promotion^ 

of: ■ ■ 



ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY, QUALITY OF LIFE, 
STABLE ECONOMICS, 30B OPPORTUNITIES, 
SECURE AND SAFE ENEIIGY SUPPLY, AN > 
ACTIVE,,.INFORMED ELECTORATE. . 



Today there i} much less decrying of past sins, iess "ddomsdaY rhetoricj" 

\ < ■ ♦ ■ .■ • . 

instead,- the Common enemy has -beoome ignorance. The goal has become the 

■ . '. ■ • ■ ■ ■ - . . ■' ■ ■ 

•"development , and Implementation of practical alternatives, to dangerous 

; trends: , alternatives that ertiphasize enhancement ^f individual liberty, 

* ♦ * .... • * . f . •■ » ' * 

'.quality and diversity of lifestyles, assured economic stability/ 
'self-determination — all. within tgndamental environmentatl limits* 



Paralleling this maturing of environmental concern, eyen helping to guide 
r it, has been the work of environljiental educators throughout the nation, 

" • o . ' . • ■ . ■ ■ * , ' * 

■ D ■ ■ . . . - • 1* " ° 

with so^e of the most notable programs- coming from educators in^^shington 
State, The f hope ^ that guides this document' is that educa^rs^find 
the goals for environmental education important in their ilasses:. in actual 
. course content, v^here applicable, and always in bourse jcondUct governing 

u$e of materials, energy, and the environment. This document is intended 

■ . ■ • ' • . ■■ ' . . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . . 

to stirrtulate ertvironment^il consciousness sufficiently.^ in all Washington 

' ' ^ ' < ••■ ■ ■' ... ' •* . 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ • ^ \ ■ *. 

State secondary schools so that any student without necessarily any^ 
exposure to a class labelled "Environment" — will gradgate having achieved 



all four goals d^ribed below. 



ERIC 



<C) A BWEF WORD OF CAUTIDN 

The experience of environmental educators, particularly in the last ten 

' ' ' i 4 ' ' ■ ■ ■ * 

years, leads, us to emphasize one important 'caution. Our purpose is not. ' 

to shock, to alienate, ito revel in the face of big,- scary numbers, there 

' ■ \ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ^ ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ ' ' t ' ' 

is tpo much progress already made in the search for environmentally sound 

■. " •• . I . ^' ■ ' .■ '■ .°" • ' 

alternatives to 'suggest that any educator should spend time with this 
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V HEAVY HEADtWjPS approach . The ,pplnt \of environmental education , as 



tse'v inf(5rmed, 



mo 



Aurith ail good education, Is the development -of skills in wise', 
self-interest and community responsibility.^ "Whatever , one's own 
impressioos of , the future of environmental quality, 41 is incumbent on 
ail educators to be "iunctiowal optimists" 'in tht*. classroom . Pessimism 
as a basis _i*{6r educating 'adolescents only produced a'tienation and 
s^ilf-serVi-ng,, socially destructive behavior. Educators', like parents, 
mqst be in the business of instilling confid'ence, ^ ajyttrene.ss^. 
responsrbility, and the skills with .whicji to lead fulfilling lives, in a 
free society This is. precisely the aim environmential education^* 



To summarize (and to look ahead): Secondary educatidn^ programs jspust be 
ex^ined tb"^ ensure that environmental education is . being offered, 

* . . . V .0 . ■ - «t ■ ■ . I ' ^ 

emphasizing multidiscipUnary exposure and congruity between the" 

•. ■ . ■ - ■ ■ • ■ ■ .., * ■■ ■ . * . V 
environmental conten.t^a student perceives and the environmental' awareness 

embodied in school policies and operation.* This document outlines a method 

of ^locating gaps, inconsistencies, and "missed opportunities throughout 

secondary school programs, -- and provides specific suggestions for 

repairing, improving, and implementing environmental awareness throughout 

/these programs. Throughout this process It is always important 'to "consider 

the siudent's-eye view: what is teing experfeficed and learned, both 

exjjliiitly aiid implicitty. In tne six years, gra4€S seVen thrpugh twelve? 

* / ' . • ■ "■ . ^ > ? I . ' ri 

The /following sectian details four goals for environmer^tal education in 
Wa|j(hington State secondary schools. • 
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."Given the prevailing^ feelings both ' 
the genecal pubiic aniji private industry 
tJjat 'en,viroi)mentai problems are ina??ed 

< •serious; and ttfe agreement that educa-\ 
ti on must play a critical role in re- 
solving these problem*, our task seefns 
obvious. Dey^ping /broadening » and * 
properly managing objective en virormiental 
education fortrt he common ischools is , - 
* to a' 1-arge extent the 'single most 

/ important pajflt of the formula for the 
quality of Wro we all seek®* ^ 

Vl^aShington* State Office of Environmental 
Education . 1976 . A State of tf^t Art 
■ -^Repbrt . , v ■ ' 



il. POllR GOAL^ iFOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



IN WASHINGTON STA 



SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



. Enyironrnerital education carrier ; wlt^£ i an embarrassirtg train of 
, ■ . . ■ - . ■ \ ■■ ;, ■' ." . ■■ 

**• definitibns.' In early years .it was fashionable to define it as though 

■ . • -■. . ; , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '. ■' . ■ ' ' ".. ■ ■' 

' * % it> always dealt with the Interrelationship of absolutely everythihg to 
"""^absolutely everything else! It Is broad in scope — but such a broad 
definition helps little in implementation. In lieu of defining it once 
Mr again/ it is here brdken dowrt into four related goals/ 
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( 1) Studetits skould' ,be: able to derive from 
' 'their seco^tdary school progratn 
AN ACCURATE AND. OOMPREH^N^ I VE <. GROUND I NJG 
7N how the ENVIRONMENT' VIORKS , • . - 
including rnan' s- interaction with the 
envi ronment . 



,(2) Students should be able* to derive fro^.' 
secondary school ' 
EXPERFENCE IN VALUING ^ ENVI RONVIENTAl' 
\QUALITY, r ' • 

• including the aesthetics <?f hoth 
"untouched" and "mani^made" envi ronnfents « 
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(3) Students should be able to derive frotn 

■ . . ■ '.v. 

secondary school , 

EXPERI^NCE IN' HOW PERSONAL CHOICES AND 
ACTIONS AFFECT ENV^IRONMENTAL QUALITY, 
witif the aim bf identifying and 

■ ■ ^ s. . . 

improving the opportunities in their 
own future. • . 
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C^) Students should be able to derive from 
secondary schooi • 
- EXPER I ENCE IN MEVhODS OF ENACT I NG 
*<XM1UNIJY RESPONSIBILITY, " . 
Including all'aspects ot citizen r. 
government "business decision making* 
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» ■ , ^ . ■ . ■ • 

Each of these goals receives cIo^(^atlfention in what is to follow, bur 
■'first it isv^important to, realize that leaving any one goal unmet results 
serious miseducation . All four need to be met throughout a student's 

Secondary school experience. |,Goa> (1), by itself, might be good scieffice, 

.i> • ■ I ■ - '■ . 

■L • ' • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

(but exists outside the realm of human values and therefore leaves untouched 

^the pressing problems and decisions we face ^ — all of which.depend on our 
ability to decide what we value in 5rder to reach satisfactory solutions/ 
Goal (2) with Goal- (1) is still insufficierrf because it leaves the 

■student without skills to affect the student's own life, ^alues without 

.action are hardly worthy of the name. 

f The addition Goal (3) i^s e-ssential in erder to set in motion actions 
based on, enlightened self-interest. In fact, citizens can only lead 
effective lives with an understanding of HOW THE WORLD WORKS, a sense of 
THEIR OWN VALUES, and SKILJLS TO ACT on behalf of their own values. But 
even stopping he^e', at Goal (3), and calling it a day is a fatal blunder 
in a political system based on self-government. The student nnay be left 
with the impression that individual actions are sufficient, that group 
meaiatix)n is unnecessary, and that the machinery that exists for exercising 



'Sur political will may as well be left to. rust. Government and community 
thus neglected — government without citizenship — quickly deteriorates 
into government by decree. ^ Goal muit be achieved, empowering 
students with the skills of con;fmunity interaction, community 
decision^making, and community Implementation, 



Dlstr^ct-wid^ assessmenrt) whenever ancj ho\y ever you can stimulate it, is 
essen^&l to ensure that%B coherent program takes each student through 
a real\i^ation^ of all,, four goals. ^Short of this, great benefit will still 
be accijmplished simply by your assessing and |mproviiig your, 6wn classes, 
department, or school w^^h respect to these goals. V 

• . ■ . • . ' • ' ■ . * , * ♦ ■ 

. >• ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . " ' . « 

' ■ . " ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ . *• y . ■ 

In what follows, each goal will be discussed in terms of improvements 
in existing courses a multidisciplinary approach, establishment of 
interdisciplinary cooperation, development of innovative programs in 
'particular areas, and availability of State materials and programs to 
achieve these ends. In Section IX these discussions are summarized in 
checklist form to aid in the process of evaluating and planning for 
implementation. Remember, .throughout, to take the student's-eye view. 



ffl. GOAL (1) 
V AN ACCURATE AND COMf>REHBNSIVE GROUNDING 

IN HOW THE ENVIRONMENT WORKS 

(A) ; A MULT1D1SCIPUNARY APPROACH 

■ ■ » . ■ . ' 

It is traditional to expect th|s goal to be met'wUhin the science progi||irn. 
Here St Ujdients meet the envirpnment irom ^rious science perspec;tives and 
may* learn a number of strategies for investigating it. J^t to relegate 
stud/ of the environment to one depa^-tment or one course is to undermine 



a full unde^tanding of the envirpriment and of each subject area in turn*. 

All' jdspartmer(ts need to assess the, degree to which they csh ensure 

■] ■'■ '. , ■ ' . ■ V ! . ■ 

'enVironmen|al awareness in their courses and plan strat^iies to improve 

an^ coordinate their offerings. 



Muitidisciplin^ry efforts are crucial to the attainment of 'Coal ,1, 

especially to convey /the interaction of m^n and environment. By 

'•multidiscipli nary" is meant the^ntroduction of , environmental concepts in ^ 

all manner of courses -- not haphazar(^||^r to the ex/blusion of essential 

topics, but to strengthen and enliven the very presentation of those 

essential topics. For example, the following subject areas have critical 

roles in environmental education: i 

. QECXaiAPHV - the role oi ifenvirqnments in 
' ' .'. shaping societies, and vice versa. 

HISTORY - the rb^leiol environmental conditions 
\ and re^soUrce use in the r i se an<l' f al 1 

' of governments and civilizations. 

A4ATHEMATICS - the. Uy^e of problem-solving techniqu 

and graphic display to understand 
environmental processes and trends. 

HOME ECONOMICS - the environmental sources of 

food, water, energy, shelter. 

HEALtH - the environmental interactions crucial 
■ ^ to public health and patterns of both 

, • infectious and metabol ic di sease. ; 

only with this rick^ background of alternative viewpoints, from the ?bove 



subjects and others, can a 



workings of the ertvironment,. 



student be expected to understand the complex 



In SCIENCE programs themselves it is particularly important to remembier 
> how small a proportion of; stu^enti go beyond basic secondary science 



requi^m^nts: the presence of an environmental emphasis in an advanced 
course is laudatory in« its own right, but may have no impapt on the vast 
u.fpajority of* students. Throughout the junior and senior high/tasic programs 
that most of our students e^peFience, there should be a hea>/y empJjasis on 
the natural history of the e/ivironment. In addition, to the established 
; emphasis on the processes of science and the experimental method, these 
• courses provide the bulk of what graduates will know about the natural 
and man-made environment. 



Ul ]^t( 



Ail fstudents need an Introdu^ion to the categories of living things and 
environments in the -wprld^ emphasizing precise knowledge and experiejice 

of the local envircinment. High school courses 'should increasingly 

■ ■ . ■ / ^ ■ 

emphasize /the . processes that- link organisms and their environments. 

• /■'• / . " ' . ■ ■' ■ 

Without^avii^ jto attend specialized courses, our graduates should; be as "* 
f amili^air .wi;tfT th^^ inevitable bpofnerang effect of environmental interactions 



i^iar *with the return of a "waste" thought to have been thrown 



'aw 




as they are with ?he behavior of a laboratory balance. 

GjEial (1) includes nn^'S/ Interrelationship with envirohm^snt: his effects 
on it and its efiejct;s on +iim. Even, if the most excellent natural history 
and ecology are'^being taught throughout a secondary science program, an 
essential p^rt of the goal is not being realized If no .attention is given 



in scieiic<» courses to man's institutions and history of environmental 
interaction. Our processes of f ood, energy , and "materials gathering must 
be introduced as comparable in kind, if -not in ilcale and not always in • 
intent, to those of other -organisms. * . 

••• . ■ . • . ^ 

^ . An argument . might be' raised that such a view of man-inrnature does 
injustice to* a more noble view of mankind/ But such a view in no way needs 
to imply that a man -is only subject to nature in, the same manner as other 
organisms. Indeed, there would be no point in environmeniial education 
at. all if man had no superior consciousness or ability to v^ue, care, 
and effect purposeful change. It is because of man^s unique attributes 
that we must go beyond Goal (1) to reach Goals (2) through (4). For these 
goals to be comprehensible, however, requires that a Student be familiar 
with the physical terms of human survival, just as this is essential ^|:o 
the understanding of any other species. ' ^ 
■ ■ . • - . . • ■..„'-.■■. f . 

' Important contributiof^ can be made by a specialty or advance^d course in 

■•■ - ■ ^ . ■. ^ . • ■ ■ 

environmental studies . A full discussion of such a course can be found 

' . ■ "* , ■ ■ ■ . ■ , • ^ ' ' ■ . ■ ■ 

in Section VII. ' 

■ ■ .' ■ . ■ ■■ V .. . ■ 

(B) INTO 

When a group of teachers, at a grade level realize the full potential 
^ i , the time in which Ihey see the same student by sharing a subject nria^er 
focus, the student is frequently startled into awareness that something 




/ pretty important is going On^^ The mere fact that adults have taken time^ 
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Iq jSlan and copnpicment each otherls activities in order to con ve{; better 
understanding may create an added respect artd attentiveness in the studefftt. 
The very nature of the environment, particularly including iman's role, 
demands interdisciplinary awareness .in ord^r to achieve understanding. 
Where a pair or larger team of teachers find "an area of common Interest 
and importance in their various courses. Nail encouragemeht and^|opportunity 
need to be given them to plan for coordination. Even a single day, so 
planned I can have a lasting inipact.on the student. 

Imagine a ninth grader stumbling into a week in which: 



( 



HISTORY studies the great Middle Eastern 
civilisations, while... ' a 

GECXIRAPHY stWdies the importance, of 
' river f lood i ng and^ topsoi 1 
fertility, while... ,. > 

SCIENCE studies the r>)le of sToi 1 ..: 
rvutrients In plant growth, 
whi le. . . ^ 

HOME ECONOMICS studies the^role of ■ 

grains In the human < 
' diet . . . 

• ■" ^' ' ■ ■ • ■. ■ ' ■ f 

with each teacher drawing examples from 
the others perhaps gathering in phe 
locatfbn for a joint viewing of a 
d oc um entary on the rNile. ■ 

— — i 1 ! ■ *n • I I I I f . i i ^ . 1 ■ " ' ' 



Such connections should never be forced into a curriculum, but review 
of a grade level program alruost always reveals opportune occasions, whether 
a single day or > full semester, in which various classes can work t^- 



deispen understanding of each other's content and pack a great impact. 
The pepVasivenels of e^jviromnental problems and phenomena produces more 
opportunities for such an approach than could- ever fully be utilized. 

\ ■ \ ^. . ' . / ' \ " ■ 

^(C) ENERGY EDUCATION 

••. ^ • • ■• ■ ' ■ ■ 

In recent years we have discovered that taking energy for- granted has 

placed us in an embarrassing, if hot downright threatening, position: 

' ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ^ ■ 

living as though fuel supplies were inllrnite while watching th^m decline 

• - * ■ ■ I' ' ■ . .■ .,' 

dally. In response, efforts have been made to incorporate energy education 

■■■ ■■■ ' ' * ' ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

into all school progj^ams. This area continues to' deserve special 

attention, in part simply to see where we have arrived, and determine the 

necessary next steps. ' " 

; • ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■■, . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

As pervasive as environment is , so is energy: it is the currency of all 
environmental interactions. Note that it is not the end or substance of 
the interactions, only the currejjcy. All enVirornnental, social, economic, 
and political questions have /energy implications, and vice versa. The 
heafth and stability of our /Students' communities and job futures depend 
on decisions involving ene/gy. Myths about energy can only, lead to 
disaster. / 

It "is clearly not sufficient to restrict energy education to advanced 
«ciwe courses when what is most needed Is an energy-literate pUbl^ic, 
most of whom will never t^ke an advanced scienc^e course. We need to 



evaluate whether or not energy concepts are well integrated into basic 
courses taken by all students. The most important concepts fall into three' 
areas; ' . ■. ~ 



( 1 ) The Laws ' of Energy Behavior 

These must be taujjit simply, largely 
by experience and exam|>le, rather than 
at the level of college physics. Their 
usefulness for the general student is to 
bring home siich ideas as the inevita- 
bility of ^heat loss from, any house, along 
with the Acorresponding*^ opportunities for 
energy, conservation through insulation. 



... \, 



(2) The Proper , Use of Energy Units 



Energy units peed to become as 
familiar as any other measurement units. 
Our students, not to; mention ourselves-, 
are increasingly involved in under- 
standing utility biljs, appliance 
efficiency ratines,; eyrkn the energy 
effectiveness of solar-assist water 
heating — all activities that depend on 
proper use of energy units. 



V 
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(3) Energy/Systemic Thinking * 

/ . ■ ' ^ ■ 

Because energy is involved in 
every event, understanding its role can ^ 
help us resolve the complexity of our \ 
world into forms we can better under- f 
stand; Energy/Systems thinking is a 
* method of booKkeeping to avoid over- 
looking the obvious. All events, - 
operations, happenings (machines, homes, 
schools, industries, organisms..,) can be 
diagrammed as follows: - - 

t'ENERGY i^l — I— ^ ENERGY " y 

\ ^ SYSTEM Jc-* PRODUCT r 

)?MATERI^S'j^' ;. WASTES-^^ ^ 

Then the following questions cam be asked: ^ 

What afc-e the INPUTS from the__SURROUNDINGSr N 
What ile the operations in the SYSTEM? \ D 
What aie the OUTPUTS to the SURROUNDINGS? i 
What are the other SYSTEMS required to n 
provide the INPUTS and to handle the ^ 
OUTPUTS? ~ g 



There is an obvious major role for these to|5ics in all SCIENCE classes. 
Equally important, however, is the introduction of energy concepts and 
use of energy units in a ^variety of other subject areas*- Any course that 
touches on the variety <yi lifestyles found around the world, both present 
and -past, for instance, inescapably touches on energy use. On this basis 
alone energy is important in GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, HOME ECONOMICS, DRIVER 
EDUCATION, FOREIGN LAl^GUAGE. Even more irfiportant in energy education isy 
tfie role of school operation dtself. In school, students daily observe 
habits and policies affecting yenergy use. this topic will be treated in 
Section VI. 
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(D) FIELt) TRIPS < 



It is also essential, in, meeting Goai* (i), to involve students in an 
awareness of their world, the world happening around them. Outdoor 
Education traditionally accomplishes part of tfis and will be discussed 
in de|^p|||inder Goal (2), where it is jalso of prime importance. Community 
field trips are the other principal method for investigating the immediate 
SURROUNDINGS. 



Knowing how our environment works includes knowing the industries and 
institutions that are sqch a miajor part of making it work for us. Our 
students must be encouraged to open their eyes and ears and to inquire, 
what is going on out there!? Somewhere in a secondary program each 
student needs contact with each of the important institutiens that process 

and produce our energy, food, material goods, services. This means getting 

■ ■% ' ■ .. / ■ ■ 

out to the farm, the industrial assembly plant, food processing plant, 

' ■ ■ ' ■ ' . ■ i . ■• " 

transportation facility, power plant, and others. 



We -too frequently allow sheer size to alienate us from the institutions 
We depend on most heavily. Most of these T)ublic and private giants have 
realized that we will g^^ nowhere without knowing each other — that 
ignorance only breeds distrust and leads to the wrong . questions, while 
t<nowledge, even though it may bring an occasional thorn to an occasional 
side, is preferable as a basis for interaction, planning, and legislation. 
Guided tours ar$ almost always provided through advance booking and, with 
thoroughly prepared students, can result in superb educational experiences. 



Especially' useful 'in planning such trips is the energy /systems ^thirtkihg 
described in the previous section . With this . terminology, students can 
prepare to identify, during a, tour; - . ^ * 



INPUTS of energy and materials. 
OUTPUTS of energy (heat), product, and wastes. 
OPERATIONS car r i ed on wi th i n the . SYSTEM, 
-Support SYSTEMS required to provide the INPUTS 

'-and to handle the OUTPUTS. 
The boundary between SYSTEM «^nd SURROUNDINGS, 



• Groubs or pairs of' students "mi^ht each take one aspect of the above 

. . " * ^ ■ . ^ * / . ' 

framework as^the focus for a single investigation. All groups, can then 
rely on each o\her, upon returning to the cla'5sroorr\, to work out the full 
f picture, 1 ..■ •■ , • , . • 



^re-tours by the teachers and discussions with, guides are essential to 
prepare students adequAt'ely , Many of the institutions worth touring are 
so big that maps ought to be made up beforehand in order to improve the 
students' understanding during the Jour ; 



Sudh trips are an encouragement to us all ,: $irif>ply ^icause of planning and 
titnfe requiremenii, let alone sObject matter, tW^^evelop interdUqiplinary 
cooperation, /How much better a tour of the Centralia coal^ fired power ^ 

plant would- be, for instance, if the fdllowing group of tea<ihers jointly., 

■' ■ .■ . ■' '■• ■ ■ .•■ ■ \- ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' « • • • 

planned and carried out' the trip and follow-up; ' J 



NORTHWEST HIStORVt , ; 
history of coal in Western' 
Washingtdn — ^..^ 

^ CENTRAUA. 
CAREER EDUCATION: GENERATING 
electrification and , STATION 
Job opportunities 

ENGLISH LltERATUfefir 
the H.G.' Wells short story^ 
"Lord, of thie Dynamos" 



SeiENC^E: Steam-electric 
generation _ . 



HOME ECONOMLCS; how 

to read home utility bills 

■ ■ --X" ■ " ' '. ■ "■ 

' ■ ■ . v 

MAtHEI^ATICS: order of 
magnitude palcillations 
with plant s^tatistics 



j Further productive interaction could.be achieved by providing a forurTti for 

' . student-prepared presen^tions to othe'' groups in the school foliowihg 

. i . ' . ' « ■ . . . ■ , ' - ■• ■ ' ■■ 

- ■ a detailed study of the institution. 



• % 



Finally, let us not; continue to overlook the most obvious field 'trip of 
^alli the school — as a major public institution requiring ^INPUTS, 
■produ&ng OUTPUTS j extending Into the SURROUNDINGS, and certainly carrying 
on identifiabltj OPERATIONS \»dt^in its W More will tje said about this 

under Goal C'^), but we must lamiliarize ourselves and our stvdents with 

how Such an institution works — ani.the school all but begs to be studied. 

■ ■ ■ . ' ". ' • ' ■ ■■ ■ 

No student should leave a, si&iiool ^^Ithout the ej(perience of mapping it, 
following out its envir6nmeintal connections, and ultimately helping in 

• ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■■■■ f^- ■'■■^ . ■ .■' ■ ' 

its maintenance a^d improvement as a result. of understanding it better. 

■ .•■ /•.■v:-H- . . ^ ■■ ....„, . • . i ■ \ 
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(fit STATE MATERIALS / 
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"The.0^£ice of Environmental Education for Washington 
Statfs Office of Public Instruction has developed 
learning activities and strategies to meet the need for 
objective and thorough information dn environmental; 
subjects. The need for such information and skills' 
'development has grown enormously rather than dimlnishr 
ing ai the issues^lf_ienergy, land vise/ water and atir ^ 
quality, ecological considerations and. population and 
growth have beco^me part of forming public policy." 

Washingtpn Staffc Office of Envirohmental Education. 
1978. Trtve Year Plaii. 



MATERIAL/PROGRAM 
TITLE! 



CISP!:iS INFORMATION . 
BOOKLETS 

• ■ 

ENCOUNTER WITH the" 
NORTHWEST ENVIRONMENT 



NORTHWEST LEGACY 
. (FILM) 

1000 SUNS (FILM). ^ 



SUN DAY ENERGY WATCH 
CALENDAR : 

;CONSERVACTION 

ENERQY, food', AND YOU 



AREA OP ^ ' 
SPECIAL * ♦ 

USEFULNESS 
Rr RESOURCE MATERIAL 

4 ■ 

h INSTRUCTIONAL 

STRATEGIES. . 
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• t EXPERIENCE IN VALUINC ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

: ■••■•••V ••. ■ . . • ■ ■ ■ ■■; . / . ^ ' 

' - * - ■^'} ■ ■■■^ .■■ ..' 

(A)^ MUl^TipiSCliPUNARY VALUUS EDUCATION v 

■■ ■ A,,.. ■ ■ ✓ . ,^ I 

It .has' ^ecoiine increasingly 'apparent that values j whatever their content , 

either dlsapp>ear OF slip from oujr grasp If^ experience -is not galped in 

th^ techniques Identifying, dls<fl^ing, acting on, and respecting, them. 

The once appealirt^ noti^>n that values should be kept but of th^ classroonfv 

^ ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ * ■ . ■ , • ' • 

* . ■ * " . * * ■ . " 

,has an ajvesome ot^t come: values end MP being'kept out of life, conscious!;/, 
unconsciously, or haphazardly, by students who never learned. how to locate 
them in the first place. ^ « 

■■ ■ r •* ■ ■. - 

The impetus behind environmental education begins >ylth a strongly held 
belief that enylronmcntal quality Is Important - to man, not merely 
interesting. Students need an education in environmental quality. Details 
of quality may be, indeed will be discussed and- argued and even tried 
in the courts — but that some^; level of- quality Is essential to human 
life Is not in serious question. Identifying levels of qgality implies 
recognition of values.' 

Values education Is too Irnportanlf and too potent to be left to any one 
course -iK^'.g roup of -courses;. No teacher needs to be an expert, but all 
teachers need to be^ skilled In bringing values discussions into' their 
classrooms; . In paftUular, students are most Impressed when they find 
that values and conflicts are being addressed In arenas npt necessarily 

■ . » • * ' • . • •. 

^ labelled "values education." If it's important enough to do without a 
Ubel, It muist be really Impartant... ' . - » 



,v ^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ , ^ 

The enth^sii?^sm oi a. teacher conveys- something real , something both 

understood iind felt by students. For instance, the biology teacher who 

botfiers to convey to a class that livin^g things are beautiful,, among other 

characteristics, leaves ^ .lasting mark oh that class. 'Stepping oi^^ of 

"^e academic mold from time to time is refreshing— refreshingly human 

.-- to all concerned. Likewise-, the interest df a teacher in any values 

■ ■ ' ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

question, when brought sensitively, before a class, teaches the lesson that 

' ■ ■ . . ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ ; . 

values are Important. ': 



Many environmental issues are touchy, perhaps involving parents' 
employment,, politics, or lifestyles. To avoid these issues is to undern[)ine 
students' confidence that our system can handle dontroversy at all, let 
d-lone controversy in the f:lassroom. What teachers need to do in these, 
and irtdeed in any values 4iscussions, is to' provide a carefully governed 
'^orum in which a premium is placed on verifiable information,, on being 
heard, and hearing 'points of Wew. .^ Praise mus|^ be reserved for th# 
. class that is able to air well-^researched views in a humane manner. Hot 
insisting on consensus when consensus is- clearly absjent. Values 
discussions worthy of the name serve only as beginnings, not as ends in; 
themselves. There is always need for follow-yp, just ^s in this document 
Goals 0) and (2) must be followed by G^oals (3) and Cf). Further 
iliformation is always needed, further discussionV and ultimately ' action 

based on t,he values- held. , . ' 

I . •. ■ • . ■ ' ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ • • .• 

.■ ■ ■ / : ^ - : , 

An .excellent te(?hnique for breaking dowji barriet4, and tuning up ears is 
to assigrt opposite sides Si a question to students who seem to hold, 
respectively, the opposite views: assign the pros to reasearch the con 

- ■■ ♦ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ , ■■ ■ 



position and deAnd It, /assign the cons to do the reverse. Praise, again, 
is yue the articulate presentation of weli-cesearched information and ideas 
ra^ther than the particular po'sition taken. 

, ■ * ' y ■ , .' ' " ■ . 

Another effective techni<iue is to role play actual decision making and 
problem solving. Students research a problem from different points of 
view and maintain those points of view, throughout a problem solving effort 
acting but the necessary discussions and mediation together. 

The more obvious values of importance in environmental education are 
act^alLy quantifiable. The$e are the ^ndards of environmental quality 
that have measurable impact on health, safety, and survival. Our 
students need to study these conditions that shape their lives in a variety 
of different courses. - ♦ ' • * 

In HEALTH, the levels and kinds of environmental conditions thai; influence 
health and disease n^edwio be Studied. Infectious' diseases are clear cases 
of ecological interaction, involving pai^asi^s, hosts, ^ competition for 
resource?;, - And of particular importa^tce to a modern understanding of 
health are the levels at which various components of air, water | food, 
or even the radiation, environment may stimulate systemic disorJters. Cancer 
itself is increasiiigly und^^stood to be a potential indicator of 
environmental disruption^ in Certain instances -> though usually a 
genecation too late. HjEALTH courses can provide*opportunlties to research. 



discuss, and form decislQns about environmental health issues before 
our .students confront^ these islues in n|isunderstood headlines, tax 
allocations, and ballot propositions, 

• t . ■ ' ■'•»'"■ ■ . 

Much the same kind of role is appropriate for both NUTRITION AND DRIVER 

* • • • ■ . ^ ■ ■ 

EDUCATION, There is no mistaking the need . for certain .levels and 
combinations of nutrients in food, and this is directly, related to the 
levels 6i nutrient available to food organisms in the environment. Nor 
il there any question that a quantifiable decrease in the number of highway 
deaths acGbmpanied a quantifiable decrease in average speed on the oatioii's v 
highways. The Only questions here Concerns the levels of time, money, and 
energy that should be expended to attain certain Jevels of quality /or 
safety. Precisely because both NUTRITION and DRIVER EDUCATION are so 
important in the lives of secondary school students and because they both 
deal with day-to-day lifestyle decisions, they are given extensive 
. treatment under Goal (3), - , 



There is another realm of values assigned entirely on the basis of 
aesthetic /appreciation: certain conditions are pleasing to look at or 
pe in, while others offend the s^nsibilitie^. These values, though 
impossible to quantify, arj every bit as important for human welfare, 
^ The ne^d to recognize and cultivate them arises out of tha/ slippery area 
^lOf humah uniqueness referred to in Section I,. Lizards, after all, can 
become infected or malnourished, but seldom siAfer from limits placed on 
their creative ^x^essloU;), ^ | ^ 



All the ARTS, Irtcludlng visull and performing, along with UTERAtUR^iind 
WRITING play crucial roles in dj^veloplng conceptions of value. Excell|nGe 
iin art always involves the recognition of values, often the succesjful 
coordination of^btherAyise confiicting values, Students, through the ARTS, 
need to know that there are aesthetic '•values — not because they all 
need to develop, Identical Values, far- from it i— but because they need 

. .. ■ ■ . ...... f4 

to be conscious of . th^ir o\^ as they emerge. Only thus can they develop 

." \ ■ ' .'. ■ .' ^ .' ■■■ t ■ ■ . ■ ■ • ■ ' "• ' . • 

their own talents arid aspirations^, let alone respect those of others.- 

Aesthetic appreciatiortv provided the seed from which all modern 
environmental consciou^ess grew. What made early headlines were stories 
of some perceived value, some form of beauty at least In the eyes of some, 
being threatened, alteVed, or destroyed. And it is in the enhancement^ 
of perception that the ARTS cart principally aid environmental education. 
The environment, once perceived, once experienced, generally gives rise 
tcCstrongly held values. But perception does not come as naturally as 
we might like. Frequently what is best perceived is that which Is in the 
process of being sketched", or sculpted, or photographed, or narrated, or 
portrayed in dance or miisic. The act of creation, in resppns^ to what 
has been or is being experienced in the environment, sharpens and guides 
awareness of that environment, '\/ 

• , . . • * * . ■ • ■ - ■ ■ ■ . 

■. '■ ■■■ . ■ ., > ■ ■. " ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ : ' ■' 

(B) ]NTEiU)ISciQnL]NAR^ a>ORDIN^ 

■ ■ • ■ 

Many of the Issues exposed in environmental education fairly beg for a 
truly interdisciplinary values assessment. A problem, of quantifiable 
values ffV nutrition, for ini^tance, might best be studied in the following 
coordinated program i/r as little as a day or as long as a weeks j 



HOME ECONOMICS: NUTRITION: Calorie intake 



sujgar costs ^ . » . . 

^ I \ r . PHYSIOLOGY: levels of blood 

HISTORY: value : PER CAPITA USE^ sugar * ' 

. of sugar as a cash OF SyCAR > , 

; crdp ' ' .' " " : ^ ■ J-"''- V SCIENCE: energy intensity 

Jr ^s;,...^^ of sugar refining 

CAREER EDUCATION: ^ ' 

relations between sugar prices ' | - ' 
and job availabiliity in food fv 
processing [ 

As i>%|iani:d^ intcrdiscipUnary iftvplveraent with aesthetic; values the wellr 

planned introduction o| techniques of' the ART5 and. art appreciation into 

\ ' „ ■ . ■ . '. 

other subject areas is always^ productive. One only has to look , at the 

■ ■*■.'■■ ■ . ' « ^ ' . 

drawings of the early naturalists or photographs takert by cpntemporAry 
scientists to discover how ; important aesthetic motivation can be in 
SCIENCE j for iLtance. Grade level teams or pairs> as in a BIOLOGY teacher 
conducting vertebrate dissection and an ART teacher conducting dfawing 
classes using skeleton models, need to find points of common interest. 
Simply ^the sight of an ARt teacher visitinl/^^I^^fe lab, or vise versa, ; 
in order to appreciate the work going on and perhaps contribute to it 
conveys a heightened sense of value to the student. 



It would be possible to sink the already, burdened educational ship 

■ . ^ ■ ■ . \ « ■ ;» , ■ .. . ' 

values discussions going on in every corner ^^^'■'^^ school eyery day. 
Grade-level planning is essential $o ensure^nthat intensity of discussion 
in one area or during one week, for example, is balanced by more 
traditional study in other areas and other,times. But it is safe; to say 
that thy dhhancement of values, education in a sCfeool, encouraging a 
climate of investigation, discussion, and concern, will have great benefit 
for a student's ability to understand complex environmental issues. 



(C) OtnrOCXm EDUCATION ^ 

Especially important in developing a valuing sense (or a sense of value) 
is a student's experience with outdoor education. If a student escapes 
such experience entirely, then the lesson is that the natural environment 
is little value, unimportant. If the outdoor experience is isolated, 
not connfcted to the rest oi the program, and is too Intensely focused 
on learning a specific set*^ 6^ skills, theft an already sensitized student 
may benefit, but the rest mayAfind the outdoors to be at be^st a lark, at 

. wdr\^ a'rainy nyiafftnce.- , ' ' ' 

■ ' • • ■ ^ • • ■ \ ' ' ■ . • ■ 

■ . . ■ . . . \ .... . • ■ 
.. /" . . * . • ■ ' ■ ' ■ . ' ✓ ■ ' ' 

' . * ' • • • ■■ ' ' ' . * 

■ \ . " • 

What is needed, and there is thankfully much precedent fonit in Washington 
State, is a sensitive, integrated '^program in the outdoors — really a 
series of excursions spaced throughout the secondary years. In these 
programs yalues are conveyed ths^t are not only directly related to the 
^yironment, but that also foster a- sense of Competence and of belonging, 
to a larger world — very important to an adolescier^v Such pro|{rams are 
vital to nature study itself, of course, but what /goes on between the 
lilies, on that wa|k back from the study site or vj^en the eyes are lifted 
for a moment from th^ handlens, leives the most important and lasting 
impact on t^e student. \ Actions in the outdoors have Immediate, visible 
relationship's to the enyii\onment. Things that a^ done and that are not 
done, and their observable effects, convey what is important about the 

'environment better than any, text or fUm possibly could. * 

■ ' - ■ . . \ ■ * ' 5» ■ ■ ■ 



Personnel can make or break outdoor education. Irf the outdoors students 
look tfven more ^intently for guidance and example than they do in the 
confines' of the school, especially those for whom there is no family 
experience' of the outdoors. Th^e staff and teachers coorditiating the 
program, therefore, must be skilled not only in achieving the specific 
aims of the experience, but in creating quiet, unapprehensiv« time in which 
the voice of the environment can work its way into the jgenerally cluttered 
'consciousn^ess of the adolescent. 

■ ■ , " ■ " • •■ ■ • . " " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

« ■ .* ■ . • • 

■ ■ , t ■ • 

. . , ' . t • ■ . ■ 

The urgent need for such experiences for our youth'is, in part, a measure 
of how isolated we have become from our environment. But the eagerness 
and joy of students who are successfully introduced to the outdoors is 
equally a measure of how strong our ties to the natural world really are, 
how close our natural springs of appreciation and empathy are to the 
surface. . 



Clspus Environmental Learning Center in the Cascades, is a superb model 

of what an" outdoor center can he and has for years fostered programs in 

(*■ . ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ . ■■ ■ ■■ ■■- ■ 

dlvWse subject areas as. well as the "hard", environment sciences. The 
more courses that can eventually find ways .to utilize ciS^iters sufh as 
Cispus, the State Parks, and others, the bette^*^ will lessons be Ifcarned 
ab6ut environmental quality and the nature of values. 

(D) ' STATE MATERIALS 



"The quality of human life' is determined 
to a large extent by the capacity to 
understand the essential uses as well as 
the limitations of one's environment." 

Tony Angeil) Supervisor, Environmental 
Education Brograms, Northwest Section. 
Washington %tate OfflceVof Environmental 
Education . Encounter with the Northwest 
Environment; 



CISPUS ENVIRONMENTAL 
LEARNING CENTER 



CiSPUS INFORMATION 
BOOKLETS 



ENCOUNTER WITH THE 
NORTHWEST ENVIRONMENT 



NORTHWEST LEGAC.3^£..s;---?:: 
(FILM) ' ,^ 

1000. SUNS (FILM) 



SUN DAY ENERGY 
WATCH CALENDAR 



CONSERVACTION 
=»E]ffeRGY, FOOD, AND YOU 



TRAFFIC SAFETY- 
FUEL CONSERVATION 

STATE PARKS - 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
LEARN ING CE NT ERS^ 
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V. Goal (3k) 

EXPERIENCB^ IN iK>W PERSjON/yu CHOICK^ ACTIONS 
AFFECT ENVIRONMENTAL QUAUTY , 



(A) A MULTmiSCIPLINARY APPROACH TO COMMITMENT 

. • '■ ■ ■ 

Values without* actions to support theitrv rt|ight just as well no^t exist . But 

■ ' • ■ ■ ' : t ' ' . . ■ ■ ' 

"it is not immediately obvious that secondary school students have 
sufficient control over their own lives to act on behalf of strongly held 
eriivironmental values in more than a few instances. Their lifestyles and 
Corresponding environmental impacts are largely dettermlned for them i The 
secondary school experience, however, can and should p/i(> vide opportunities 
'4^ to develop awareness of the importance of commitment, of the choices 
that determine a lifestyle, and of; those^reas In which students actually 

call make personal choices and see positive i^nvironmental results* ' ' 

■ ■■ '. ■ - ■ . ' t ' . ' 

' ■ i* 

^ .. .. 

Goal (3) rests on the -premise thai self-interest and the actions that 

follow, self-interest can benefit environmental quality'; that 

environmental quality— at least in the immediate surrounding — is a 

major personal concern. Soal (1) may be achieved through study of ^he 

, ' ■ \ ' . ■ ■ 

larger environment. Goal (4) stresses group cooperatlon\even the v?ilues 

. ■ ■ ■ ■. .■ ' •■ ■. -1. ■ ■'■ ' ' y . \' ■ 

developed in achieving Goal (2) may ' be based on li^ehoingly lofty,- 
disinterested ideals. But Goal (3) requires isi self -centered naciis, with 

'v ; ■ . ^ ■■ , .. . . 

one eyt on the surrounding environment. 



No course ought to have a monopoly on •'commitment educjation"— the study 

Of what it means to iead a committed iife r- but the HUMANITIES offer 
• : " ■•■ 

ex^llent opportunities* The HUMANITIES, HISTORY, and LITE^^ aU are- 

concernetl with vital personal Ghoicesf commitment, or lack of it, is 

generally what is* worth writing about and what moVes gre^ figures in 

' hj^story , These courses heed to bring tKe skills of commitment , personal 

choice, and principled action home to the students' own lives as well,^ 

. to avoid the implication that such acts are reserved for figures in hjwwy- 

or fiction— that real people either can't or needn't bother. An issue 

important in the life of the schbol or its community can be selected irff 

study in parallel with the main subject of the: course, and students can 

fte guided through a sequence of identification of values at .stake, 

discujssion, ^ and encouragement to 4ct on the basis of values. A student 

ought to be impressed, for instance', not only with Huck Finn's internal . 

debate over whether or not to turn in his friend Jim but with the student's 

own responsibility to act on' behalf of new students at school to make them 

feel welcome an)^ at home. 

SCIENCE courses can also proy|de forums- for the assessment of persorial 

chc^ice^, actions, and, extrapolated effects^ Students might do^an^initial 

> . .. ■ ■ ■ 

inventory of' habits that have suspected impact on the environment, as>^n^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the simple heglect of a leaky, faucet at home. yVithout kt iim j^^^ng^ 

the status C|,tio they can take simple baseline measurements, for ii)sjtance^J 

of daily water needs, water use, and. water waste. Reasearch and^k 

should proceed concurrently on the geologic, meteorologic,^4nd;engJr!^^^^^ 

aspects of the community's water supply. i 



Rather than stop here,' however, the connection needs to be made that 
particular water use patterns imply, .or are tlie result of, particular 
values. These values, perhaps regarding the importance of water quality, 
should be identified through class discussion. Then, with all the research 
inf(^rmation at hand and with a consciousness of the values at work, 
students can assess the impact of their own behaviors on the environment. 
What might be the impact of changes in thfeir behayi'OM? What changes in 
values might" be necessary to achieve various behavior cha|iges? What would 
be the impact on the environment, as in the -water supply, if everyone 

* ' ' . . . ' ■ ■ • ■ , 

assumed the values of a particular student and acted accordingly? 



In j^ny such discussion it is essential ti plan for conscious action,. either 

• ■ - . 8 .* ♦ • 

to maintain current behavior or to change it. Schedules for reporting 
progress might be set so that only brief .reviews are necessary during 
future class time, perhaps no more than updating a bulletin board. 

fjf ijtfject matter of HEALTH is always closely related to personal, actions 

' .. ■ ' ' _ . ■■■ ■■.)■■ . ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ .■ . 

and their oytcomes. This concern needs to be extended to how the^ 

individual affects ilbiediate environmental quality. A unit on smoking, 

,|,0r ftxarnple, nerfds to go beyond the physiojogy of nicotine and carbon 

monoxide" to explore' ^nvlr^nm^ental jjamlflcations. What are -the effects 

of smoking on the he^th of hon Jlmokers — fre<ii!ii^tly friends and loved 

onres -T who share ,th^ irnmediate environment? Wha,t are the effects of 

tobacco farming on the Gompetltion for\prime-s agricultural land and the 

price of food? Similar'^^q^uestions' can be rais/ftd and 'explored , with regard 



to htiany other he&lth phonomena over which students hav6 some control and 
whtch a4<<sct the- studentif irnrnediate eTV^ironrnent, Again, ihe values that 



^ f 



guide s^udifiint actions and th^r results of those actions need to be 

• . ' '■ . ■ * • ^ • ' ■ ■ ' ' .• 

;clarified) discussed, made conscious. - ''■ 

". . , ' ■ • • • ^ • ■ • ■ 

In HOME 'And FAMILV .life education the< primary, need is to foster 
uundenstiinding, caring, and common sense an' .young adults.] Fahwil^size 

v ' ". % .^r ■ ' • 

pl^rmlngy while of utmost importance to the environment, is an issue that 
should be approached from the need- for wanted chil.dren and for the skills 
th^t build sound, loving relationships within families. As a background 

for family plannitng decisions, our students need to be familiar with 

f ■ ■ » \ ^ > • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . 

population trends in our region," nation, and the world in order to 

understand cor respohdm^J trends in near-term job avail^ability^ housfng 

markets/ food prices, add environmental quality. 

■ _ »* ■ ■ ' .. ■ • . ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

The decision of where to live, especially in relation to place^ of work, 

.. . " ' \' " . ' V ' " . . ■ . 

has ehormous environmental quality implications -V since easily half of 

a family's energy t^udge% can be devoted to transpbrtjation, depending on 

Commuting distances. Also important are consumer product choices, where 

■■■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ > 

• • ■ ■ ■■ ■• ■ - .V ■ 

decisions based; on convenience, habit, "-cost, "^are' also decisions about 

• " ■■ ^ ' . ■ ■ ■' ■■«. ■■ 

environmental quality -*^Qver p>^ckaging, for instance, may have a direct 
^effect^on the family's immediate environment* if it require^ that tfie, 
munlGlpal dump expand r^^t up to the bac|^ fence, biscussions^to be taken 
home and parried on with 'the student's own family dia^n lead to excellent 
opportijfhitiej^ for the student to aid in environmentally* conscious decision 
fpaking. ■ ■ ■. . ' ' 



(B) iNTI^DI^nnJNARY CCX>EDINA110 

Int^disciplnary Go^rdination ,;can ^ake the process of 'personal ^decision 
malking more inttfise and, in the end, better balanced, If family size 
itself were tal^n as an issUe, f or Instance, >the HOME AND^ FAMILY LIFE 
educator mighti-act' as coordinator for a week spent studying the isjue" 

'/ ^ ■ • - ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

from the points of view of these various subject areas: 

^ ■ • ■ ■ • ' ... " ■ ' ■ ' ■ * . . ■ " . ■ ' 

HISTORY: how,-major * HOME AND FAMILY LIFEl ; 

events have affectea family r the need for wanted children . 

size choices . ^ FAMILY 

SIZE BIOLOGY: human repwoduction 
LITER'ATURE: autobiographicai . V- and its control 
accounts 'from different family^ V ♦ 
situations ' — ^ CURRENT EVENTS: 

>^ population .growth issues 

MATHEMATICS: the nature of ' , 
compkound interest , s 

' .. ' ' " ■ * ■ . 

The po4nt of such a weejc^g^not to . graduate a class of same-sized 
families... rather., it is to encourager conscious decisions Regarding this 
issue, whether in the end they are based on religious or moral precepts^ 

■ . • . ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

or sortie other group of' values. The. best thing that could 'result would , 
be to graduate a. class that believes family size is something worth talking 
about and that knp^ws how tQ CQhtinue the discussion. " ' 



rouf 



As was mentioned under Goal '><2), interdisciplihary coordination thrx)ugh 
grade-level teams is essential to ensure that a balance is struck. 
Secoridary students should not be sent reeling from. one week to another 
yin ^which * every cpurse is ' attempting to develop^ conscious personal ; 



decisions! The timing and emphasis of the various courses during any ^ivery 

• '■ ' . ■■■ ■■, ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ■■ . ■ ■• . 

year are Important and should be planned beforehand, adji^sted as necessary* 

■ . * ' ' ■ . • ' • " 

during the year. 

■. ■ ■■ ■ . ■■ v • ■■" • ■ . . '• .■ " . 

(C) FdOD SYSTEM EDUCATION 

A sCbject area that looms large in the lives of secondary students arid 
crucial to environmental education is food,' A revolutiorr in NUTRITION 
and HOME ECONOMICS education, to achiye better understandings of food and 
its provision, will have enornru>us benefit for environmental education. 
Jhe sco'pie of food education Ms defined^and bounded by our food Itself: 
it extends from the purely physiological aspects of nutrition, to the 
impact of food packaging materials ort economy and environment in Washington 
State, to the relationship between graip. trade and politiAl staWUty 
among the world's nations. It is essential tfiat our secondary programs 
graduate students who know where their food comes from and how it getis. 
from there to the table. " < . ' 

■ . • . . . . ' ' ' ■ 

Study sof food and its environmental relationships is especially useful 

in achieving doal (3) because it provides extensive opportunities for 

decision making and experimentation with personal choice. Students can 

Evaluate their own food habita^ concurrent with an introduction to any 
! ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ \ ■ ■ 

"part of the subject, whether it be ntitrition or t/orld supply patterns. 

■ ■ '■ ' ■ ■ ■' ■ '. ' 

They can. continue by pursuing the origins of^ their own food choices and 

of tjieir family's choices. To what extent is tradition involved? To what 

extent is food indjustry advertising involved? 



There are two avenues along which to explore self-interest: good health 
from good nutrition, anil environmental/economic health from good, 
aigrlculture and; marketing. Ngtrltlonal standards exist, even though they 
are incomplete; against which to evaluate food habits. Apd 
environmental/economic . impacts-.^i^ agricultural and marketing practices 
can be evaluatec^ujing a number of different measures: Tefficlenc^ of 
energy use stabllltY of soil quality ar^d water supply, availability of 
jobs in agriculture and support industries, stability of prices. 



The beauty of the subject is In part that students Jean deal simultaneously 
with the most abstract extrapolations — how their food choices affect 
world oil| reserves — and the most Immediate, , personal skills — they 

can grow and prepare some of their own food. The aim of both these 

■ *■ • ' ' . ," . ■ ' ■ '■ ' ■ . 

extremes is to empower students to take control over a vital aspect of 
■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ " . ■. ■ V- ■. - ■ . . ' • ■ ■ 

their own lives while at. the same time raising^ their consciousness about 

the n|t-too-distant connections between their actions and ftorces at work 

in the larger -'world. That Is good environmental education. ^ 

(D) TRANSPORTATION lloUCATION 

Similarly immediate in the lives of •adolescents, particularly ^igh school 

students, Is transportation^ And transportation declslops have a simitar 
<» ' . ' ' 

■ . - . . ^ ■■ ■ ■ 

Kee of Impact, on the environment. In some districts It may be posslbl« 
^large the scope af the existing DRIVER EDUCATION course to include 
a widjr subject area — transportatlqn education. In many districts it 
may be most productive to'develop an Irvterdlsclpllnary program coordinated 



throii|;h the DRIVER EDUCATION course, 



/V 



I 



3ust as with f 00^, the automobile defines its own subject boundaries. 
They ^ange from the safety* engineering of a particular design, to the 

V • ^ 

'impact of transportation alternatives on the economy and environment of 
Washington State, to the relationship between oil imports and political 
stability among the world's nations. Our students should graduate knowing 
where their autoimoblles— that is, their aluminum, steel, glass, plastic, 
oil, gasoline — come from and where they go, to. 



t'- 'Nil 



Students can evaluate the impiact of transportation choices on their 
|niniodiat<},,sjLirroundings. To what extent has transportation been planned in 
their community? To what extent is the automobile important in their lives 
beyond its transportation function ~ as an economic entity, leg^l 
entity, symbolic entity? To what extent are their feelings and choices 
with regard to transportation related to advertising, peer pressure, the 
availability of alternatives? Given our heavy dependence on the 
automobile, to what extent can changed driving habits a,lone effect 
significant fuel conservation and safety improvement, 



The automobile is so involved in the symbolic life of adolescents that 
eva^iuating issues of self-interest and environmental quality may be 
difliciril^'. But an extremely important contribution .Cjany^ be made simply 
by the\inclusion of other transportation ti^chnologie^s in any course that 

/, ■ V . ./.X--» . ... & I 

deals. With the automobile: basic training in the use of local rnass 



transit, car pooling, bicycling. Sufficient interest might lead to }:he 



^5 
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ilormation, from, wilhin a DRIVER EDUCATION course, of school campaigns 

to promote observance of the 90 kph speed limit, use of public transit, 

• ■ • ■ ' \ ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ • ■ • ■ 

, ..V ■ ' ... I 

waljking, and limitation of school parking to carpools. 



i 



(E) CAREER EDUCATION ^ 

Self-interest Operates^ particularly Strongly in the later years of high 
school when careers receive serious attention. In the early years of 
environmental education it was assumed the major impact of environmental 
consciousness on jobs futures would be in the opening of numbers of jobs 
in environmental fields. Such ■ possibilities do exist, have increased, 
and <leserve a part in any CAREER EDUCATION program. But the maturing of 
environmental concerns has led to a* more important emphasis: the 
availability of job^ in general and the position of work in society. 

The energy crunch, in particular, has drawn attention to, a disturbing 
relationship between increased energy use (especially electrical) and 
availability oi jobs. The conventional wisdom.that more energ>\mfans more 
jobs simply does not always hold true. M^ny kinds of modern technology 
have eliminated more jobs than they have created, either by the replacement 
of people by machines or by the limitation of further capitarinvesfment. 

It is miseduqation to counsel our students about jobs as thoi\gh the 
conventional QiOefgy wisdom were alway^ true, or as though papulation 
patterns^ were not shifting, or as though O. P. EX. did not e^cist. Likewise, 

■■ ■ ■■ . - ■ . ■ 7i . ^ ■ ■■ ■ ' ■■ . 

our students ne,ed to know that there is a great increase 'in' investment 



to <*research, develop, airvd market innovative energy/environment 
technoiogies, Smaii scaie \ soiar heating industries, for instance, are 
springing up in eVery region tef the country and are by their very nature 
labor-intensive fjather than au Abated. 

A return to a* More labor-intensive society is perhaps the most important 
trend that our students need to understand. Work itself has been demeaned 
in ^ our and our ^tudents' eyes i^i part 'because of the displacement of 
craftsmanship by repetitive, dehumanizing tasks. We need*to educate that 
a return to Ji,,;m6«^ labor-intensive economy is not a retreat to some 
precivilized state,, but a step forward. Our ingeinuity. is qhallenged anew 
to, make\the maintenjance tasks of \life in a complex, urbanized society 
compatible with human dignity. We will all benefit from technologies that 
make work itself as satisfying and humanizing as leisure time activitie^> 



In CAREER EDpCATION and in school operation itself, respect and praise 
need to be focused on examples of craftshr^anship and skilled maintenance. 
The small business, emphasizing pride in- product or service needs as much 
attention as do the various professions traditiTially esteemed in |society. 
An imporlant outcome of the maturing of environmental concern bver the 
last decade has been thei realization that free en'terprbMLj. iViVolVing 



small firms that offer quality in work environmei\t, mjman delations, and 

environmental inte^raction, is absolutely consonarlt with high standards 

' ■ . ■ ■■ v ' • •■ ' ■ . ■ • ■ ■ . 

of envij;pnnniental quality. ' ■ . ^ * 

\ I . ■.',»*■''■■.••■ ■. < ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . 



Human ingenuity can do much better than to put us all out of work. 
Incorporating environmental awareness into CAREER EpUCmlON can go far 
toward directing that ingenuity in channels that enhance our .students' 
p4wer lover their own future and over the quality of the (environments in 
which they wiU live. • - 



<P) SljrATE MA-yERIALS 



1 



"i..once students* understand the^inefficiency 
of our pt\*sent use of energy, they willr begin 
to see th^t conservation offers unlimited 
opportunities for expression a.nd ingenuity." 

Tony Angell and Chris Petprson. 1977. 
Energy, Food, and You. . WBshington State/ 
Office, of Environmental Education 
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VI. Coal (4) 
IPCPERIENCE IN METHODS OP ^ 
. ENACTING COMMUNITY RESPbNSIBILITY 

■. ■ : ■ ■• • ■• . ■ 

■'. " . • ' . . ' ' • " ■ .'• . ■ ■. ^ ■ 

(A) A MULTIDISCtP^NARY APPRO/^CH f 

Community consciousness combined with the skills necessary to maintain 
sclf-governlnent is the substance of C^ai Ct). (t has always been an 

acknowledged function of American public education. But against a 

■ .• . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . * • 

background of increasing governmental size, <|entralization of policy 
making, and general lack of enthusiasm for th0 process , time-consuming 
as it is, teachers and students have lost sight of the goal. Envijr^nm'ental 
education cannot be complete ^without it . ' f 



Qur students must gain enttiusiasm for the grassroots political jsrocess. 
and be empowered to affect their own lives and the quality of their own 

environment through j government ihstitutiohs their governmental 

institutions. They must graduate wltV a conception of the value of public 
involvement and with experience in that involvement. 



There is need for a revitalization of education in all aspects of community 
function and political proqess. GOVERNMENT courses ar^e essential for all 
iour students,; who need to be familiar with how representation is affected, 
how an idea ll^ecomes a bill or an initiative, how a bill becomes a law. 



/ . 




and how smaller communities determine needs and govern. Ideaflly all should, 

'■ ' ' ■"■ ■• ■ / i . / 

graduate ab|e 1:0 describe the drama ^hat 6ccur$ da|4yVin O^ippia as well " 

as they mi gbt describe Hamlet 

It is important tb^t government be studied in process rjather than in! the 
abstract. Like any complex game with many/ players it is best learned as 
the play is followed, not by pouring 'endlesslyl over the rules. Thus,: 
issues of current interest need to be foUowecj as they arise, in the 
local fcommunity. State ^ Legislature, or Washington, D.C, Erivironniental 
issuers make prime topics of study. But other than the obvious advantage in. 



incrieasing environmental awareness, it is just as beneficial to study any 
comrpynity is^ue. Th^ skill of government is learned in any case, what-' 



ever the Content at hand. 



Educators in all departments should be encouraged to biding before their 
Classens' any ^egislative or commuhij^ issue that touches on their subject 

matter . A* study of modern genetics in BIOLOGY, f or example^ could hardly 

•'<.■ ' ■■ ' . ' ■ ' • ■ . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' 

be complete without discussing the involvemeni of government, at various 

' . ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ . " ■ " ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ■''■^ 

levels, in attempts to regulate experimentation with recombinant DNA. 

There is an important values education at work here: students lia^.n that 

goverhmenf is vital when a teacher brings up governmental Issues in a 

novei ,context''— not because this is GO/VERNMENT class but because of the 

inherent significance^f the issues. *, \ 



(B) 4INTERDISCIPMNARY COORDINATION 

An interdisciplinary approach to .a iocal environmental issue may be the 
very best edifcational tool f<# community skills education. An example 
v^ry much alive ih Washington State in 1979 related to actions regarding 
poissibie legislation for returnable beverage containers. How better to 
educate students/ th||n by devoting a ^week to carefully coordinated study 
at a grade level/ along the following lines: 



GOVERNMENT: 
the initiative R'rocess^ 2-' 

NORTHWEST ^UDIES: 
development of the 
aluminum industry in 
yie Northwest 

CURRENT EVENTS: 
current deyelopments 




SCIENCE: energy iijjvolved 
in contairvir manufacture, 
RETURNABLE recy<;linH reuse. 
BEVERAGE 

container"^ HOME ECONOMICS: costs 
LEGISLATION of container alternatives 

CAREER EDUCATION: jobs 
in the cpntainer and recycling 
inxljistries. 



(Where s/ich continuity is possible it would be even more productive to 

' t ■ / ■ ■ ■ ■ * i . 

«si|#blish a week of follow-up in the succeeding year during which the issue 
can bfe studied again >yith air inte<;vening\developments taken into account . 



\ 



\ 



1) REGIONAL STl|DffiS 



An invaluable 



je yi^r 



p||rt unity for achieving environm^ 



tal and COMMUNITY 



ElitlGATION/'ioals is the PACIFIC NORTHWEST STUDIES course. All too 



4 



frequentjt^ taken as just another pesky credit necessary for graduation, 



PACnETC NORtH^t^EST STUDIES is the pbvious forum for regional education aim^d 



Qur regj^on consists of interlocking ecosystems, each requiring cooperativj| 
Vncf environmentally sound management in order to" produce benefits and 
pet^etuata the good health of the region. 'This is the essential background 
against which all regional government must be carried out. 
Regional studies programs- need to study the history an<J future -of regional 

self-sufficien>sy based on wise resource management. This concept has 

'' . \ .- ■ ■ ■ . •» ■ . , 

\ • ■ • ■ ' ' . 

stimulated many\of the most creative efforts to achieve energy and 
materials conservation. It ha^ as its aim not a closed-door^provincialism, 
but a Jiealthy ind^pen^^nce in oKder to enhance quality of jfife', stabilize 
the ecorromic climate, aTKl promote environmental quality. Significant 
conservfation options exist ey«(ry ^'"^e some element of our economy can be . 
provided internally rather than\l long distance-. . ■ ^ 

'Students hie'd^/tet study our region\ and its subunits with particular 
emphasis on the decision-rnaking centers that determine its future. JEnergy 
planning, agficultural . Ian4 Preservation , conflicts . over u§e of Cplumbia 
River water all these have a serious effect on environmental quality 
and all provide excellent ppportunities for students to study community 
anct governmental processes. / ^ 

. .:■ . ' " ■ ■■ . ■ • ■. . ■ • • , . ^ ■ 

f . . . . . ■ . • - . ■ • 

,(D) SCHOOL OPERATION 

Beyond' infusing traditional classroom approaches with environrtiental and 
regional" (ionsciousness, it is of utmost importance^ to educate toward Goal 
by example: the school it|eli must provide lor and encourage 
participation by iti students in decision making, policy se^ting^prpcess^s. 



J^ecycling, reuse, and energy conser:;yation ,|J^ro|||^^ and run^ 

*by stAdentis. should'^ISe'^n accepted^^^^^ daily operation.. 

• ' . " . ' ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ /"^'v'vV, ■ "' ' v- . \ ■ : ■■ , ■■ ■ '■■ ■ ■ 

Careful coordination is required to involve a^,;rri|iarly :^^^^^ as possible 

. ■ ■ ' ■ * ■■ • ' , ' ■ \v. . ■■, :■. '\ , ' . .' 

in a meaningful way in these programs*;^ \T^ is essential, . 

' but mudh of. the coordination , can be Carried out : by teams of students. 

This is an important area o^ involvement for any advanced environmental 

class, as will be discussed in Section VII. Beside, the obvious 

environmental and economic* gains such programs can. achieve, the educational 

_joal is to model and carry out cooperative planning, decision making, and 

action.. Our studen^ desperately need such modelsj of. effective, 

■ . ■ - ; 1- . . ■ ■ .y .. ■. ■. 

responsible citizen action. . ° ' 

' « ■ ' ' ' ; ^ / ■ ■■. ■ # 

... • ~- ■ J . ■ - , ■ •■ ' 

(^) COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

St is also important to turn outward, that is to involve students difiectl>^„><>^^ 
jn the local community:. The content of wfiatever program achieves tifis v 
community extension matters little compared to the quality of the 
interaction between students, community leaders, and citizens. _ A • 
school^enerated recycling pgbgram, student-run home energy checks , ac'^ual 
studehj ^installation of , insulation or weather stripping, or simply an , 
informational program' put on * by, students involving community 
representatives — all these wquld ser^e this goal. The. Office of 
Community Education in the Superii^endent of Public Instruction's Office In 
4|lyiiapia ' exists in order to foster community-schoot ir)teraction and can . 
provide descriptions pf rriany exemplary prpgrams* 



r 



•j 



Ehvlronmental education is best served when students actually pjurficipate 
; ^In. workings of local^gbvernment. They neW to be, inside thf legislative 



J.*,, , . office^ courtrooms, campaiiri headquarters — these are . 

" " - * * * * " . . . ' , ' ' . . . . ■ ' * ■ ■ 

theliisnatorny and natural history of their democracy. It would be sad Indeed 

> if- 4^ ftcobplete. approach t^ envirohmentai education, in. our schools led 

'pt4- ' ■ • ''-X ■'•■"^ ■ : ^' ' ' 

' >to a. generation of students who c'ould easily identify members of the local 

^1 , ■ . , .. V/^- »^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ; ■ ■ f -y 

V .. sduni;,y but who .hadcftever (seen the mayor face-to-face . ♦ According^ to the * 
^> idefinition-^nd.goM^ presented in this document / 

V * • t^at W0ul<l cbhstitM - • 




n 



StATii materials; 




• ft . <i 




VEducatipn Xeirries/a burden Tn this society 
for creating a> of vpublic Compe- 

tency. Directly: translated, .this implies an 
-"Rational experien;ce that provide? cftiizens 
IP Can intelligently participate* .in, deter-- 
M,ng whatvkirtd of "life to ' live and accept 
■^^e' nesponsijjility ifor the consequeftjces of 
it)eir clecisipns." / v. ■' ' 



^Da>?id^A',° Kennedy, 'Office of '!nyiromt»entai 
vEdiic^ation. /;3ohn C. 3one,s, Energy and Man's 
; Ehvironmentv , 197<^. '»The Point of 4nflec-. 
. t|on?. Great Opp^f'turiities Disguised: as 

Energy Problems, ' 
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^^TERIAL/PRCXalAM 



CISPUS ENVIRONMENTAL 
LEARNING .CENTER 

NORTHWEST LEGACY 
(FILM). ^ 



ENCOUNTER WITH THE . 
NORTHWEST ENVIRONMENT 



CpNSERVACTION* ^ 
ENERGY, FOOD, AND YOU 

\ . ■ ^ » ■ 

f ;. '•. •■ •" 
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Vn. THEROLrOP 



J An ENvmoNMENTAL s;njDiES com - 

^\h ENV!RbNMENTAL STUDIES course provides a wonderful edui^ational 
opportunity for students and teacher (s) within a secondsiry education 
program. Its structure, whatever tIepartmentCs) it is offered by, shouidf 
be designed to meet aii |our of the environmentai education goais presented 
in this document. ^ *^ 

Placement of the course^eserves carefui attention*. The greatest ^aiue 
c4n be reaiized by making it avaiiabie to students who h?ive compieted their 
basic science^ courses. In-depth ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES require this 
background, because the environmental sciences are synthetic sciences that 
depend on the Information and technique of the basic sciences. A premature 
study of ecology, for exan^ple, is tnade^ Very difficuif if it .has not been . 
preceded by basic BIOLOGY for the course to be worthwhile, a major 
amount of its'* time must be given over to teaching the biological concepts 
that might be better learned in a more . general context. And if the 
ENVIRONMENTAL 'STUDIES course is offered to advanced students, these 
students can develop t^# sophistication needed to be an important component 
of the school's entire environmentai education program. 

An advanced class provides an, \exceiient forum for values dis<jtssions 

• • . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■■-\. ■ ■ ' ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ •■■ ■ 

Goal (2)— p^ciseiy because /the students ha<^ the background needed to 

gather detailed inforrnation from^many sources— Goai (1) — and can take 



th^tirne for /uU discussion . To rmeet Goal (3) the students need to study 
and. experiment with personal environmentai aiter natives: models need to 
be built, instaliations and homes visited, local opportunities unearthecl 
and inh^ators heard. Global issues nee<i study, but more important is 
experience witli the related issues that involve the student, school, and 

community. directly — Goal 

■: • t . ■ 



It is an important lesson that knowledge bears with it certain 

■ * ■ . % . ■ - 

responsibilities: to be privileged to take an ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES course 
requires that a contribution be made to the level of awareness and of 
environmental qualit^ in the school and community. Some provisions should 
be made for .advance| students, to organize and maintain a school/community 
recycling program, a school energy inventory, a comlnunity environmental 
newsletter , or some similar effort. ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES students would 
be excellent aides in carrying out a portion of the environmental education 
review called for in this very document: they could do much of the legwork 
to insSre that all educators are appraised of Environmental education 

■ ■ ■ ■ . " ■ . r\ ■" 

needs, distribute materials, and provide special expertis^/ ip^ improving 

the continuity of programs between the grades and varioOs spools in a 

■■ ' . ■ ■•. ^ ■ •' ■ ' ' ■ ■ - ■ . .1 ■ ' ■ , ■ ■ 

district.- . The time taken from the ordinary content of suph a course to 

extend this service to all members of the school ^otlnmunity will pay off 

V '■ •• ■ ' • ' ■•,'.■■/ "'V . ■ 

iraany times over in the basic lessons learned in environmental and^ommunity 

■ ■ ' r- 

■ ■ * .- . \ ■ • . •, 

responsibility. ' y, 



m» ImERE TO Gd TO^ 



tA) WHEN IS Bff6UGH, ENOUGH?! 



\ 



Are we talking about turning secondary education inside out? Are we 
talking abou^||j*ervding ^o much time in th^ woodsy and the courtroom that 



t|ie classroom stays empty? Are we talking about 



so muchUnterdisciplinary 

' education that nobody tiiaches what they thought they could anymore? Does 
Mthe lunchroom have to be dug\up^.^6r an organic garden? 

Erriphatically, no! 
What w6 are talking a)ft>ut! 



/ 



I: Environment consciousness in all personn<jl 
• and allf students. 

2:^ Conrnitment to gljiding students toward self- 

direction .»nd /community responsibility. 
3: Progress in interdisciplinary coordination* 



\ 



And if efforts along these lines Were not already underway in many 

■ f ' . ■ ■ ■ . 

schools across Washington State there would have been no point in making 



this invitation to you to progress 



even further. It is largely becatise 



we have begun reaching them heft and, there that we even know what the four 
environmental education goal? are! 
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) A a>IXECt|pN OF jPSRm 




1.. Reviews' the sections of this document that 
cona^rn your areas of interest. 

2, Evaluate your contribution to envi npnmeKtal 
education, actual and potential, uffng the 

' Checklist (Section IX) ♦ ' ' y 

3. .Plan new approaches and improvements. 



Familiarize yourself with the Stat^ materials 
and p'rograms that might help you (Section X) . 




1. Begin discussions with colleagues across 
d'epaPr tmental lines to find fruitful areas 
of cooperation. 

2. * Deyelop programs to us© the school its^elf 
- * as an environmental education tool. 




1. Organize a facujty group to review the full • 
"scope of environmental education in youir 

school or/ district, 

*■ . , * ■ ■ ■ . ' ' •■ ■ 

2. ^JRequest,* or grant, depending on which you 

normally do, in-service workshop time to plan 
improved- implementation of environmental 
educa-tion. , 




Get in 'touch with Supervisors of ' 
Environmental Education in the State 
Supferintendents Off ice in Olympia. 

Ask for advice, help, materials, 
encouragement, time, .money, the moon. 



Do all, or even some| of the above — and we think ihe re,sults will look 
pretty good from a |tudpnt*s-eye view! 




T 
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/IX. CHECKLIST 
AN EVALIlA^QN AND ^LANdlNfi TOOL 



HEADING 



The, statements present^i below are based, on^ 
specific recommendatiohil made throughout this 
dbcument. ^ Check the applicability and truth of 
eachi statement against your own course, school, 
or d^trict, Plan your "Initial Improvements 
around those ^are as that iipj^ear not to satisfy the. 
appropriate statements. 

Each statement 1s keyed to the%age from which 
it was derived in the main tl A. 

i- •. ■ ....... y. ■ ■■ . . 



THE □ 1. Throughout evaluation of environmental education, 
the student 's-eye view is giveh consideration. 

Q 2. Teachers, administrators, and /students are evaluating 
PROCESS the district's environmental education to Improve its 

content and continuity, \ 



EVALUATION 



PAGE 



EUWW^ LJ 3. Envirpnmental content is presented in all appropriate 



MENTAL^ 
CONTENT 



□ 



courses. 



4. Pairs or grade- level teams of teachers are plannirig ; 
interdisciplinary stujiy of the environment, as in the 
example given of cooperation among HISTORY, . 
GEOGRAPHY., SCIENCE, and HOME ECONOMICS. | 



10 



13 



Q 5. Basic courses taken by all students emphasize energy 15 
ENERGY conciepts. - l | 

Q 6 . School operat 1 on emphasizes energy conservat 1 on . 16 



Q 7. Students regularly take field trips to vlfelt'tnajor local 17 
1 nstltutlons, that affect their . env1%lrjrt)ent. 



St^ D ^' ew^Toy energy/systems thinking to study 



TRIPS 



conmunlty Institutions. 
tH 9. . Interdisciplinary t^ams coordinate field t^'lps. 

P 10'. The school itself Is toured by all students and studied 
• as a mjajor comnunlty Institution fcaving environmental 
' Impact. I / ■ . 



18 

..< 

iJ 

19 



GOAL I 
RESOURtES 



' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

tjp 11. A collecticD or Ideas fpr use at Cispus Environmental 
CenteijfCISggl^ EMgOUNTER WITH 

THE IPlTHWESTTSIppMElir.; NORTHWEST LEGACY; ■ 1000 - 
SUN DAY E^EftOY WATCH CALENDAR; CONSERVACTION: 
', FOOD, « YOU. 



JERGY, 



Q 12. teachers In all subjects-provide carefully governed 
forums for discussions of values questions. 

|r| 13. All values discussions are followed up with further 
information gathering, discussion, and action. 

0 14. Quantifiable aspects of environmental quality are - 
studied in HEALTH, NlfTRITION, and DRIVER EDUCATION. 

n 15. Students learn the Importance of settind th6lr own 
MENTAL iiesthetic standards in the ARTS, LITERATURE, and 

WRITING. 

VALUES 

□ 16. SttKlents dfveldp sharper perception of t^^feir environ- 
ments through artistic expression. , 



ENVlRON- 



EOUCATION . 



20 



21 

it 

23 
25 

25 



D»17. Interdisciplinary teams are coordinating stu(<y of values 25 
questions, as in the, example given of cooperatidn amonq 

■ H0^€ ECONOMICS, HISTORY, CAREER EDUCATION, NUrrRIlTION, 
PHYSIOLOGY, and SCIENCE, and in the*example of cbopera- 
. tion between ART and SCIENCE. 

■ , ■ ■ 4 ■ - 

Q 18. Grade-leveliplanning ensures a balance of values educa- 26 
tion experiences. \ 



/ 
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n Secondary schodl students make a series of OUTDOOR 

OUTOOOR EDUCATION excursions. * , 

EDUCATION tTpo." Outdoor exper^ces are planned to provide t^lme for 

J direcj; appreciation of environmental values. » 

[3. 21. School programs are coordinated with Cispus Envlron- 

* mental Learning Center and other outdoor education 
facilities. 



n 22. The following State materials and programs are familiar 

\ and on hand: CISPUS ENVIRONI«NTAL LEARNING CENTER; 

lAL II ■ ' , A COLLECTION OF IDEAS FOR USE AT CISPUS ENVIRONMENTAL 

- • CENTER; A YEAR AT CISPUS; CISPUS INFORMATION BOOKLETS; 

RESOURCES, , . ENCOUNTER WITH THE NORTHWEST ENVIRONMENT; NORTHWEST ■ 

, : LEGACY; 1000 SUNS;' SUN DAY ENERGY WATCH CALENDAR; 

C0N$ERVACTI0N; ENER6Y, FOOD, AND YOU; TRAFFIC SAFETY/ 

; .FUEL CO^ISERVATION. 

□ 23. HUMANITIK/ LITERATURE, and HISTO^provlde opportun- 
ities to study issues of personal ddrmiitment in the 
students' own 11 vi&s. 

□ 24.' SCIENCE, HEALTH, and HOME AND F/illLY LIFE provide 
opportunities to study the impact of personal choices 
On the environment. 



ENVIRON- 
MENTAL. 

QUALITY 
AND 

PERSONAL 
CHOICE 



^. ........... ....... , ^ 

Q 25. Students are encouraged to djscuss the Impact of family 
decisions on environmental quality at heme with theif^ 
own families. 

iUi 26. Teachers ^coordinate ihterdisciplinary study of complex 
commitment issues; that touch on the students'* own lives, 
as in the example Of cooperation among HOME AND FAMILY 
LIFE, BIQLOGY, CURRENT EVENTS, MATHEMATICS, LITERATURE, 
and HISTORY. f - 



mmm - 



□ 27. Students graduate kDowIng v^re their f^d comes from 3B 



FOOOa and how 1t getsj ^o^'thel rotables. 

SYSTEM! □ 28. Students evaluate their own food habits "according to 36: 

' stbndar^s of nutritional and environmental quality. 

EDUCATION _ 

□ 29. Students know how to grow and prepare some^ of their, 37 

■ own food* . ..• 

■: n 30* DRIVER EDUCATION Includes transportation Issues^ 37 
. ■ alternatives and/or coordinates interdisciplinary ; 

transportation education. 
TRANSPOR- ■ 

□ 31. Students graduate knowing \^re their automobiles come 38 
.. TATION from and where they go to. ,^ 

EDUCATION □ 32. Students evaluate the Irtpact of transportation choices 38 

on their Immediate surroundings. 

n, 33. DRIVER EDUCATION students coordinate school and cornnuh- 38 
Ity programs for development of local transportation 
\ alternatives. 

• ■ ■ ■ ' I ' . ' ■ ■ 

.*■_'■; ■ ■ » ■ . . ■ * 

'* □ 34. CARER EDUCATION brings to studentV--J^tent1on jol^n 39 
environmental fields. 
CAREER • - 

□ 35. Students know that energy and environment considerations 39 
EDUCATION affect Job availability. 

' □ 36. Students are encouraged to admire craftmanshlp, produc- 4d( 
tlve labor, and cannunlty-drlented free enterprise. 

n 37. The following State materials and programs are ■pillar 42 
GOAL HI and at hand: RENASCENCE; 1000 SUNS; CONSERVACfTIWj; 

ENERGY, FOOD. AND YOU;, ENCOUNTER WITH THE NORIilEf 
RESOURCES ENVIRONMENT; TEACHING fWUUTlONg^TOfef^UN^J^^ 

- ENERGY WATCH CALENDAR; TRAFFIC SAFW/FIJEL tdN^RVA- 
. TION. . , ^ 



MEmm 



i 



'■0 



□ 38. All students graduate with experience in public in 
ment and local government. 

ENVIRON^ n 39. GOVERNMENT covers local cormiunity processes, day-to-day 

workings of Olynpia and Washington, D.C„ and follows 

MENT . ' issues as they develop. ' ^ 

AND > □ 40. Teachers in all subj^t areas bring governoiental issues 

■ into their courses when appropriate. ^ 

COMMUNITY 

n 42,. PACIFIC, NORTHWEST STUDIES cover regional seli*- 

REGION^ sufficiency as an element in conservation strategies 

"T and in regional culture. 

EDUCATiON ♦ f ' 

□ 43. Students are familiar with the centers of decis^ion- 

\ making .power throughout tijjb Northwest region. 




43 
43 

44 
44 



45 



46/ 



■I..- 



■V ■ 



□ 44. Students ar€ involved in the policy and deeision- 
S^HOOL ■ ; making of- the school itse/lf. , . 

OPERATION n 45. Students run recycling, /e use, and eneray conserva- 
•^isP^' . ^ tion programs as integrail parts of school operation. 



J- 



\~\ 46. Students work with cofflmunity programs of rSecycJing, 

■ energy conservation, and environmental awareness. 

COriwNITYri 47. The school cooperates in cormiunity program development 

1 ' With the State Office of Community Education, SPI, 

EDUCATION Olympia. - ». • 

rj 48. Students regularly attend sessions df local legislative 
executive, Judicial, and political institutions. - 

\ 'P 49;, Students graduate knowing their public officials. 



1,- 
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47 
47 

47 
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GOAL IV X-l 
RESOfl^bES , 

^NVIRON- 

_ 52. 

(■ MENTAL 
STUDIES 7/n 53. 



.1 . 

The following State inatir^aTs and programs are familiar 48 
and at hand: CISPUS EWIRONMENTAL LEARNING CEflTER; 
NORTHWEST LEGACY; ENCOUNTER WITH THE NORTHWEST ENVIRON* 
MENT; CONSERVACTION; ENERGY FOOD, AND YOU. 

ENVIR^IMEMTAL STUpilsTaTa separate course, meets .all 
four goals presented in this documeint. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES is offered principally to advanced 49 
students with basic science backgrounds, , I 

50 



49. 



COUftSE 



□ 54. 



ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES students participate in school' , 
environmental and commtnity awareness progte. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES students aid in carrying out , 
disti ret-wide evaluation and implementation of environ- 
mental education as set forth in this document. 



□ 55, 



lial 




ULTIMATE o Q 56. 



1 



Teachersiregularly contact the Supervisors of Environ- 
inentS Education, SPI, Olympla, to share Idea? and 
advice. 



50 



51 



51 



Environmentfal consciousness is established >f1 all per- 
sonnel and students. 

Students achieve self-direction ^nd comminity responsi- 
bility.'* . ■ , V ■ ■ . ■ . 

Interdisciplinary coordination is implemented at every 51 
grade level. ^ , 
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X. STATE MATBRIALS 



I 



1 



1. 



AN ANNOTATED RE^OUROfef^I^ 



\ 



\ 



OSI^ !NIWMATlbN BOOip^ETS • 

A series of booklets covering various life forms found in th 
area:, basic identification, life history, and ecology, 
a resource for teachers and students in any study of najtfral 
(I) and particularly useful for the natural history -Component 
outdoor education program (!!)♦ - 

AVAILABLE FROM: Cispus Envi ronmental Center 

2332 Cispus Road '■ 
Randle, WA:* 98377 , 



A 




.ECnON OF roEAS POR USE AT CISPUS ENVIRONMENTAL CENTER 



A single\ pamphlet guide to activities possible 'at Cispus utilizin 
both indw^r and. outdoor resources. Simple, clear format wit 
appropriat^\directions and questions. Useful in teaching basic-natural 
history (I) and particularly useful in designing a successful, outdoor 
study ^* conveys a strong^ emphasis on joint student- teacher, inquiry 
and on the inherent" valu0 of all living things (n). 



i 



AVAILABLE FROM: 



CispuK Envi ronmental Center 
2332 Cispus Road " 
Rapdle, Washington' 98377 



CONSERVACTI9N i*; 

A comprehensive series of activities for energy education at a|l grade 
levels and in all disciplines. Developed through a number of teacher 
writing wor|<|hops, previewed in ConservAction Quarterly, and 
closely relat^fl to the Sun Day Energy Watch Calendar'.' . » 

The energy basics contained in these activities are equally appli-cable 
in basic science and .in more sophisticated energy related clafsses (I). 
The value questions, many of them quantifiable, related to energy and 
environment, economics, iand quality of life are stressed throughout 



lERiC 
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(ml Mai)/ of the activities h?i|hlight personal and farrlily (Jecisibn/ 
(ra)/ wW!e others stress the role lif regional conservation,: school 
operatioijT, and the Ipcai commynity UV) , . J 

IN iPREPARATION. TO BE AVJ^IJ.ABLe!fROM; f ' : 

/ ' Office of Science and Environmental Ed. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
. Old Capitol vBul tding ,1 V 
: ^. • 01yrnpi,a, Washing.ton 9850f , 



4. ENCOUhrrER WITH THE NORTHTCST ETmRONMENT 

A single oversize booklet containing detailed information on a 
icross-section of Washington Stpte: ^snvfronmeints' -- specifically a 

highway transect frdm the Padi,flc.^cean to i|asterh Washington. 
VWell outlined Infordtiation on 'natural history* energy facilities, 
I settlement patternis, Vand on field trips in general. Exceptional 

coVftraRe* of the urban environment. „ Highly interdisGiplinary In 

outlook* » 

Useful in any jiudy of the environment (I). Particularly useful in 
brRanizing -an outdoor prografn emphasizing man's relationship to nature 
iVLlt Contains useful references and information regarding the food, 
transportation, and economic systems of the State (lU) and is, _ ot 
course, an excellent, basis -for a regional, and- community oriented 
education program (IV). T 



AVAILABLE FROM: Office of Envi ronmental Education 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

y / ' Old Capitol Btiilding 



Olympia, m'r^S50tt 



5. ENERGY, FOOD, AND YOU ^ 

^'A comprehensive paperbound. volume of principles, -^activities ajd* 
resource material relaied to all aspects of the food sys^tem. An 
outerowth of an extensive 'Series of. evening courses for teachers: »n 
the Seattle, area over tN-ee years. Has recently been^ccorded 
international acclaim. 

Excellent, inter diseipii nary frpproach to -environment, 
nutrition 4(1). Quantifiable values in nutrition,.. healthy agri?ultu/fe, 
economicl and energy are well-presented .- algng with an exceUfe^^^ 
introduction for adolescents to world-scale environmental problems 
(U). Personal ch6ice and skills are emphasized throughout, the aim 



r - ■ 



being to. encourage students tas make Conscious, well-informed lifestyle 
■^>' choices (lUV. Good background * concerning the region's, food supply 
, iaii^Tcommanityysdhool invoivjement in the local. 'Jqod system (IV). 

, '•■ " , \ ... ' ■ .'■ •' ■ : ■ .■■ ■ A ^■. . ■ •• ■ • 

{ v.* AVMlABU andvYou Program 

• , r Shore^iine District Offices . 



N.E. 158th and 20thAvenueN.E. 
i. ' . Seattle,. Washington 98155, . 



I 



rWRTHWEST fcEOACY . 

\ A 20 minute 16mm' color sound film, produced as a companion piece" to 
I Encounter with the Northwest EnTironnnsnt . Follow^ a tr&nsect through 
IE . all major State ertvitonments, with exceptional photography, narration, 
and music. Useful as a survey of State natural history and as a 
seisitizing experience -before a field trip (I). A visual" delight, 
4- I the film clearly conveys the' aesthetic values inherent in Washington's 
'diverse enviroqmehts (11)., An excellent introtfuction to the Northwest 
as a cohesive region (W'. ' - .^^ . . 

. AVAILABLE FROM: local E$D A- V 1 i brar i es , and 

V ' • Office of Environmental Ed. 

SPI , Old Cap! tbl Bui Iding .• 
Olympia, Washington 9850'f ... 



. i> 

\ 



7. kENASCENC^ WHERE ALL THINGS BELONG 

A 30 minute 16mm color sound film devM^ in cobperatiqn with, the 
Washington State dffice of Environmental Education .J lnv.olyes a survey 
of strikingly effective, comhiitted indi-viduals' And* their approaches 
•to life. Cohveys the union between llfesti^le and environmental 
Quality. A rewarding introduction -to cjonscious personal decision 

.■ taking .(in,).; ■■ j ■'■ v'-V^, \ ^ ■. .. " ' ■-- 

. : AVAILABLE- FROM; local ESD A-V\ libraries, and. V 

Office of Environmental Ed. 
SPI, Old Capitol Bui Iding 
Olympia, Washington 9850=(f;; ' • 

8. SUN DAY ENERGY WATCH CALENDAR , 

■ ' Patterned 'after the Oregon ' Departfnent,.*6f' ■ Ene?^ original Family . 
: , Energy Watch Calendars . Each month is surrounded by. information artd 
- activities ^llrected ^to. a : %articul^r enfergy i;conCepV. FuH of bfsic - 
^^inf of motion Vi^^^^^s^^^^^ , and long lerm projects « • Excellent 

. ; ; grapt)i<:ip^;*^^ classfroom Avail . . i 



•••j':^-^;-' .:.*"A<> j.,-.-,./- . .■/ ... ^-'v. : v ■ ■ ' < 



'rK'". 



^*:\v:;-^v;-:- -^^-'mi^-V- ;. '•.^r'- ;n '-^ "^9ry^■.■>^,;'■*■ 



Information on eneiS^and basic environmental topics (I) and on many 
of the q^antifiable^values involved in resource allocation, nutrition, 
economics, and energy (II)* Personal and family decisions are 
emphasized in many of the activities (^11)^ 



AVAILABLE FROM; 



Office of Environmental Education 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Old Capi tol Bui 1 ding 
01 ympitf, Washington 9850^ 



9. TEACHING roimATION CONCEPTS 

A single pamphlet packed with information on basic population dynamics 
. emphasizing both the local region and world-wide trends, with 
appropriate activities and resource list (III). ■ ■ ^ 



AVAILiiBLE PROMT 



Office of lEnvironmental Education 
Superintendent of Public instruction 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympian Washington 9850'> - - 



10> 1000 SUNS 



A 10 minute 16mm color sound filnp, shot principally in Seattle, that 
forcefully and poetically questions- the purposes to which we, might 
apply our energy resources-— even if they were infinij 
an introductory collage on energy use and energy* iss\ 
exceptional springboard for values discussions (II), parti) 
that consider the goals of any lifestyle — what is It y^ 
the energy available to you (III). 



AVAILABLE FROM: 



1 ocal 



ESD A-V libraries, and 




ffice of Envi ronnrtfental Ed. 
PL, Old Capitol Building 
la, Washington 985Q'> ' 




U. TRAFHC SAFBTY/fi^ CONSERVATIQN 



A series of activities developed, cooperatively between the Officesv 
of Traffic Safety Education and Environmental Education. Encourages \ 
a broader scope in. driver education by raising fuel conservation issuels 
in the .general 'context of good driving practices, involving 
quantifiable safety and energy values (II) and ,the need for personal 
comnjitment on issues of safety, responsibility, and conservation (III); 



AVArMgL^FROM: 



Of flee of Traffic Safety 
Superintendent of Public 
Old Cipjtol Building; 
Olympia, Washington 9850^^ 
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12. A YBAR AT CISPUS 

A small pamphlet -xlescribing, the range of activities availabTfe' at 
Cispus Environmental Center over the course of a particular year. 
-Provides an Excellent introduction to the variety of outdoor afnd 
iriterdisciplinary approaches employable at Cispus, along with<.an actual 
record of districts an^ programs using the lacility — • who might be 
contacted for "advice in setting uji'hew programs (II). • ^ 



AVAILABLE FROM: 



Cispust Environmental Center 

2332 Cispus Road 

Randle, Washington 98377 



r 



Additional information on many of the above projgrams can be 
found in the review pr'ipafed by the Office of Environmental 
Educatiton in 1976, A State of the Art Report. In addition 
this report references the many excellent programs in envi- 
ronmental education underway in the State's higher education 
facilities, individual school district?, and the private 
sector. ■ 



AVAILABLE FROM: 



Of f ice of . Envi ronmenta j^^Educat i on 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Old Gapi tol Bui Iding 
Olympia, Washington 9850^ 
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